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CONGRESS  AT  A  GLANCE 


Congress  started  to  work  earlier  than  usual  this  year.  •  At  the  outset  both  Houses  discussed  rules  changes 
with  no  major  liberalization.  •  The  President’s  January  19  Budget  Message  blueprinted  the  Administration’s 
fiscal  and  legislative  proposals  for  the  coming  session.  •  The  Senate  has  passed  housing  and  airport  con¬ 
struction  legislation.  •  The  House  has  extended  the  draft  another  four  years  and  revised  taxes  on  life 
insurance  companies.  •  Missiles  and  labor  racketeering  hearings  continue  to  dominate  the  headlines.  • 
Hawaiian  statehood  is  receiving  strong  support.  •  Bills  to  reverse  recent  Supreme  Court  civil  liberties  rulings 
are  back  again;  one  has  already  been  reported  to  the  House  floor.  •  The  controversial  Mutual  Security  bill 
has  not  yet  been  submitted  to  Congress.  •  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  has  held  a  series  of 
important  hearings  on  detection  of  underground  nuclear  explosions,  disengagement  and  China  policy.  •  The 
Geneva  negotiations  on  a  nuclear  test  ban  have  reached  the  crucial  issue  of  inspection  procedures.  In  a  telegram 
to  President  Eisenhower,  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  and  Premier  Khrushchev,  22  prominent  Americans  said, 
“Nations  which  can  mobilize  scientific  talent  and  resources  to  develop  the  H-bomb  and  intercontinental  mis¬ 
siles  ought  to  be  able  to  devise  a  workable  inspection  system  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  requirements.” 


HOUSE  EXTENDS  DRAFT 

After  less  than  ten  hours  of  hearings  and  four  hours 
debate,  the  House  on  February  5  voted  381  to  20  to 
extend  the  draft  another  four  years.  In  1955  the  vote 
was  394  to  4. 

The  bill,  H.R.  2260,  now  goes  to  the  Senate  where 
hearings  begin  March  3  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Members  of  the  House  who  voted  against  draft  exten¬ 
sion  were:  Green  and  Porter,  Ore.;  Philbin  and  Lane, 
Mass.;  Wier  and  Marshall,  Minn.;  Carter  and  Gross, 
Iowa;  Shipley  and  Mason,  Ill.;  Winstead  and  Williams, 
Miss.;  Meyer,  Vt.;  Kastenmeier,  Wis.;  Siler,  Ky.; 
Moulder,  Mo.;  Harmon,  Ind.;  Hoffman,  Mich.;  and 
Smith,  Kans.  Byron  Johnson,  Colo.,  voted  “present” 
because  he  was  paired  against  the  bill  with  an  absent 
member.  He  spoke  against  the  draft  extension  on  the 
floor. 

Two  Years  vs.  Four  Years  —  a  Maior  Issue.  The  AFL- 
CIO  and  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  both  ad¬ 
vocated  a  two-year  extension.  Freshman  Congressman 
Leonard  Wolf  of  Iowa  led  the  House  fight  for  a  two- 
vear  extension,  but  his  amendment  was  defeated  by 
voice  vote.  A  four-year  extension  puts  off  the  time 
when  Congress  must  again  consider  this  politically 
unpopular  subject. 

You  can  help  focus  attention  on  this  important 
issue  bv  writing  vour  two  Senators  now,  opposing 
draft  extension.  Address:  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Write  FCNL  for  background 
material  on  the  House  debate,  and  your  Congressman 
for  a  copy  of  the  House  hearings. 


BERLIN  CRISIS  STIRS  DEBATE 

Senators  Mike  Mansfield,  Mont.,  Democratic  Whip, 
and  Jacob  Javits,  N.  Y.,  opened  a  major  debate  in  the 
Senate  over  ways  to  meet  the  looming  crisis  over  Berlin. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  announced  its  intention  to  with¬ 
draw  its  troops  from  East  Berlin  by  May  27  and  leave 
future  access  to  Berlin  in  the  hands  of  the  East  German 
regime.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  deepens  as 
this  Newsletter  goes  to  press,  with  the  announcement 
of  Soviet  rejection  of  a  four-power  foreign  ministers 
conference. 

Various  proposals  have  been  made  for  greater  United 
States  flexibility  and  initiative.  James  P.  Warburg  in 
a  radio  address  February  5  called  the  Soviet  proposal 
to  make  Berlin  a  free  city  unacceptable.  Instead  of 
mere  rejection  of  the  offer,  he  recommended  continu¬ 
ing  negotiations  which  would: 

•  Aim  at  an  all-German  settlement  within  a  general 
European  security  agreement; 

•  Discuss  the  revised  Polish  Rapacki  Plan  for  no 
nuclear  weapons  in  Central  Europe: 

1 )  begin  with  standstill  of  nuclear  arms  in  the  two 
Germanys,  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  then 

2)  negotiate  to  reduce  conventional  arms  and  to 
withdraw  Western  and  Russian  armed  forces 
step-by-step, 

3)  eliminate  nuclear  weapons  under  UN  control, 
and  put  (2)  in  effect; 

•  Allow  West  Germany  to  withdraw  from  NATO  on 
condition  the  other  3  states  leave  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

He  believes  these  and  other  steps  should  make  pos¬ 
sible  eventual  free  elections,  German  unification  and 
inclusion  in  a  general  European  security  agreement. 


wmmi  PRESS 
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OUTLOOK  FOR  EDUCATION 

Although  Federal  support  of  education  began  in  the 
18th  Century,  the  United  States  has  never  developed 
a  national  policy  for  equalizing  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  throughout  the  United  States.  Education  has 
always  been  considered  a  local  responsibility.  Over 
the  last  25  years,,  however,  the  need  for  classrooms 
and  teachers  has  outgrown  the  local  tax  base.  Many 
piecemeal  attempts  have  been  made  to  fill  the  gaps: 
one  of  the  most  notable  is  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  passed  last  year.  All  proposals  for  a 
broad  Federal  program  have  been  rejected  because  of 
fears  of  Federal  control,  concern  over  aid  to  parochial 
schools  or  disagreement  over  extending  aid  to  segre¬ 
gated  institutions. 

Yet  the  accumulated  need  is  very  great.  Few  schools 
were  built  during  the  depression;  even  fewer  schools 
were  built  during  the  war  years.  This  construction 
lag  has  been  accompanied  by  a  rising  birth  rate,  now 
26%  above  1940,  and  increased  migrations.  A  little 
more  than  1  million  school  children  changed  their 
state  of  residence  in  1956-1957. 

Because  of  these  factors,  our  public  schools  are  having 
to  accommodate  almost  2  million  more  pupils  than 
they  are  equipped  to  handle,  while  another  2  million 
pupils  are  housed  in  obsolete  or  inadequate  buildings. 
An  additional  132,200  qualified  public  school  teachers 
are  needed.  The  pressure  upon  college  capacity  is  in¬ 
creasing,  and  the  total  number  of  qualified  students 
seeking  to  enter  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  double  by  1970. 

Most  states  and  localities  are  ill-equipped  to  meet  these 
needs  since  much  of  their  revenue  is  obtained  from 
property  and  sales  taxes.  Some  states  are  particularly 
disadvantaged:  the  level  of  per  capital  income  in  our 
poorest  states  is  only  1  3  to  1/2  that  of  the  richest 
states. 

The  House  and  Senate  education  committees  are  now 
holding  hearings  on  a  number  of  proposals  for  Federal 
aid.  The  two  most  important  are  the  Administration’s 
proposals  and  the  Murray-Metcalf  bills. 

Administration  Itills.  The  Administration  is  urging 
enactment  of  an  “emergency”  five  years  program  to 
encourage  school  construction  at  all  levels.  Under 
these  proposals  the  Government  would  help  needy 
localities  pay  off  up  to  $3  billion  of  «*leiiu‘iiiary  ami 
secondary  school  bonds  floated  in  fiscal  years  1960-64, 
if  the  states  agree  to  pick  up  V2  of  the  tab  (S.  1016; 
H.  R.  4268).  The  Government  would  also  repay  25% 
of  the  principal  on  $2  billion  of  college  bonds  issued  to 
finance  construction  “which  would  serve  the  national 
interest  in  increasing  enrollment  capacity  or  improving 
and  expanding  teaching  and  research  in  the  sciences 
or  engineering.”  It  would  guarantee  payments  on 
another  $1  billion  of  bonds  sold  by  private  colleges  to 
finance  construction  of  housing  and  academic  facili¬ 
ties  f  S.  1017;  H.R.  4267).  No  Federal  expenditures 
are  anticipated  under  either  program  until  fiscal  year 
1961. 

Senator  James  E.  Murray.  Mont.,  declared  that  this 
bill  is  “designed  to  help  bankers  rather  than  school 


“It’ll  Be  Interesting  to  Find  Out  What 
the  Other  Side  Is  Like” 


children  and  shifts  the  cost  to  future  years  so  the 
Administration  will  not  have  to  account  for  the  ex¬ 
penditures  during  its  remaining  two  years.” 

The  Murray-Metcalf  bill  ( S.  2;  H.R.  22)  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  1958.  It  incorporates  the  recommendations 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  It  has  31  Sena¬ 
torial  sponsors  and  additional  House  sponsors.  It 
would  authorize  grants  to  the  states  for  public  school 
construction  and  or  teachers’  salaries.  States  would 
receive  S25  for  each  school-age  child,  5  to  17,  in  fiscal 
I960;  $50  for  each  child  the  next  year;  $75  the  third 
year;  and  $100  the  fourth  and  following  years.  This 
authorization  would  necessitate  an  appropriation  of 
$1.1  billion  the  first  year,  rising  to  $4.7  billion  the 
fourth  year. 

States  would  have  complete  freedom  to  decide  what 
portion  of  their  allotment  they  want  to  use  for  con¬ 
struction  and  what  for  salaries.  Construction  funds, 
however,  would  go  to  districts  which  have  the  greatest 
need  for  facilities  and  the  least  ability  to  finance  them. 
Three-fourths  of  the  allotment  for  salaries  would  be 
distributed  on  a  per-teacher  basis  to  the  districts;  the 
other  one-fourth  could  be  used  to  provide  special  aid 
to  poorer  districts. 

Loyalty  Oaths  for  Students? 

Recipients  of  Federal  funds  under  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  of  1958  are  required  to  file  a  non- 
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Communist  affidavit  and  affirm  allegience  to  the 
United  States.  The  affidavit  provision  has  been  criti¬ 
cized  by  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors,  and  presidents  of  many  col¬ 
leges,  including  Harvard  and  Yale.  Bryn  Mawr, 
Swarthmore,  Princeton,  Reed,  Haverford,  Wilmington 
and  Antioch  have  announced  that  they  will  not  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  program  unless  the  requirement  is  dropped. 

Dr.  Hugh  Borton,  President  of  Haverford,  has  said  that 


the  disclaimer  of  subversive  associations  “is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  signing  away  one’s  right  to  freedom  of 
thought  as  well  as  endorsing  a  Government  action 
which  makes  the  individual’s  opportunity  for  education 
contingent  on  his  personal  beliefs.” 

Proposals  to  delete  the  oath  requirements  have  now 
been  introduced  by  Senators  John  F.  Kennedy,  Mass, 
and  Joseph  F.  Clark,  Pa.  (S.  819),  and  by  Representa¬ 
tives  Peter  Frelinghuysen,  N.  J.  (H.R.  2332)  and  Edith 
Green,  Ore.  (H.R.  4066). 


CIVIL  RIGHTS:  3  BILLS  SPOTLIGHTED 


In  1957  Congress  passed  the  first  civil  rights  bill  in 
82  years  designed  to  help  ensure  the  right  to  vote. 
Last  year  civil  rights  proposals  gathered  dust  in  Con¬ 
gressional  committees.  Now  a  new  effort  is  underway 
to  enact  legislation  against  a  backdrop  of  growing  im¬ 
patience  of  Southern  Negroes  to  enjoy  the  rights  de¬ 
clared  by  the  Supreme  Court  almost  five  years  ago  and 
the  reluctance  of  many  members  of  the  white  com¬ 
munity  to  grant  those  rights. 

Three  major  proposals  have  been  introduced. 

1)  The  far-reaching  proposals  by  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas,  Ill.,  and  16  other  Senators  and  a  dozen  or 
more  House  members  (S.  810;  H.R.  3147,  by  Rep. 
Emanuel  Celler,  N.  Y.) 

2)  The  Administration  proposals  which  include  some 
of  the  Douglas  provisions  and  some  others,  but  which 
in  general  are  not  so  extensive  (S.  942  by  Sen.  Barry 
Goldwater,  Ariz.,  and  S.  955  through  S.  960  by  Sen. 
Everett  Dirksen,  Ill.) 

3)  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson’s  modest  bill  (S. 
499),  the  main  provision  of  which  would  create  a 
“Community  Relations  Service.” 

Senate  hearings  will  begin  March  18.  House  hearings 
are  anticipated  in  the  near  future. 

Some  Major  Provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Bills: 

Support  for  the  Supreme  Court.  Both  the  Douglas  and 
the  Administration  bills  would  place  Congress  on 
record  in  support  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  1954  school 
desegregation  decisions. 

Financial  aid  to  southern  communities.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration  this  year  has  adopted,  though  in  severely  lim¬ 
ited  form,  one  of  the  major  proposals  which  the  Doug¬ 
las  bill  carries  over  from  last  year:  giving  financial 
and  technical  assistance  to  southern  communities 
which  are  in  the  process  of  desegregating  their  schools. 

Bombs.  The  Administration  bill  would  make  it  a  Fed¬ 
eral  crime  to  cross  state  lines  in  flight  from  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  bombing  a  religious  or  educational  building. 

Senator  Johnson’s  proposal  makes  it  a  Federal  crime 
to  transmit  explosives  in  interstate  commerce  for  the 
Purpose  of  damaging  certain  types  of  buildings.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  Johnson  bill  carries  a  possible  death 
penalty,  as  do  a  number  of  other  anti-bombing  bills. 


Capital  punishment  seems  to  be  on  the  wane  among 
the  states  because  of  growing  doubts  as  to  its  effective¬ 
ness,  morality,  and  the  possibility  of  error.  Congress 
should  support  this  trend. 

Conciliation.  The  heart  of  Senator  Johnson’s  bill  is  the 
creation  of  an  independent  government  agency  to  pro¬ 
vide  “conciliation  assistance”  when  “disagreements  or 
difficulties  regarding  the  law  or  Constitution  .  .  .  are 
disrupting,  or  threatening  to  disrupt,  peaceful  relations 
among  citizens.” 

Conciliation  of  disputes  especially  in  the  inflamed  area 
of  race  relations  is  most  desirable,  but  critics  have 
charged  that  Johnson’s  proposal  is  unworkable  and  is 
not  a  realistic  alternative  to  the  provisions  for  com¬ 
munity  education,  assistance,  planning  and  a  strength¬ 
ened  judicial  process  which  are  embodied  in  the  Doug¬ 
las  and  Administration  bills. 

They  point  out  that  the  voluntary  conciliation  process 
is  not  available  if  one  of  the  parties  does  not  wish  to 
use  it.  The  uncertain  relationship  between  concilia¬ 
tion  and  the  customary  method  of  establishing  and 
enforcing  rights  through  the  judicial  process  is  also 
mentioned.  Would  one  of  the  parties  be  expected  to 
bargain  away  certain  Constitutional  rights  proclaimed 
by  the  Courts?  If  the  new  service  increased  community 
discussion  of  ways  to  comply  with  the  Supreme  Court’s 
decision  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  proposals 
in  the  Administration  and  Douglas  bills.  If,  however, 
the  new  service  tended  to  become  a  means  of  further 
delaying  or  avoiding  the  granting  of  Constitutional 
rights  of  Negro  citizens  it  would  be  most  unfortunate. 

Civil  Rights  Commission.  The  Administration  bill 
would  extend  the  Commission  to  September  1961, 
Senator  Johnson’s  bill,  to  January  1961. 

Senator  Douglas^  hill  would  also  empower  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  draw  up 
desegregation  plans  when  a  community  refuses  to  do 
so,  and  authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  initiate  and 
assist  in  lawsuits  to  establish  civil  rights. 

The  Administration"* s  hills  would  also  provide  schooling 
for  children  of  military  nersonnel  in  the  South  if  the 
public  schools  are  closed,  give  a  statutory  base  to  the 
President’s  committee  to  persuade  companies  to  grant 
equal  job  opportunities  on  government  contracts,  and 
make  it  a  crime  to  obstruct  a  Federal  court  school 
desegregation  order  by  threat  or  force. 
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BATTLE  OF  THE  BUDGET 

On  January  19  President  Eisenhower  submitted  a  pre¬ 
cariously  balanced  budget  of  $77  billion  for  fiscal  1960, 
which,  opponents  charged,  is  inadequate  to  meet  the 
growing  education,  housing  and  other  essential  civilian 
needs  of  an  expanding  nation. 

Military  spending  is  estimated  at  $45.8  billion.  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  Message  the  President  said  about 
$7,000,000,000  will  be  spend  on  missile  programs  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  He  added,  “We  are  buying  certain  bomb¬ 
ers  that  cost  their  weight  in  gold  exactly.”  Despite  the 
unimaginable  magnitude  of  these  sums,  well-publi¬ 
cized  hearings  are  being  held  to  prove  the  military 
budget  is  too  small.  George  H.  Mahon  of  Texas,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Military  Appropriations  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  said  on  February  15  he  thought  Congress 
should  increase  the  military  budget  figure  by  $1  or 
$2  billion,  but  that  the  final  increase  might  be  about 
$500,000,000.  On  February  2  the  Senate  authorized 
spending  $56,650  to  run  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Disarmament  for  a  year. 


Some  Other  hems  of  Interest  in  Itndget  Message: 

No  money  is  provided  for  nuclear  weapons  tests  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  because  of  the  test 
suspension  and  negotiations.  Nevada  and  Pacific  test¬ 
ing  grounds  will  be  kept  on  a  standby  basis.  •••  The 
eighth  Forrcstal-class  carrier,  costing  over  $200,000,- 
000,  will  be  built.  •••  $225  million  in  supplemental 
funds  for  fiscal  1959  and  $700  million  for  fiscal  1960 
will  be  requested  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  the 
heart  of  the  United  States  economic  aid  program.  ••• 
Requests  for  technical  assistance  are  up  about  $40  mil¬ 
lion,  to  $211  million.  •••  Requests  of  $1.6  billion  for 
foreign  military  aid  are  $200  million  below  last  year’s 
request,  but  $85  million  more  than  Congress  ultimate¬ 
ly  appropriated.  •••  No  additional  funds  are  asked  for 
new  water  resources  projects.  •••  Reduced  spending  is 
recommended  for  local  public  and  private  hospitals, 
health  research  facilities,  and  waste  treatment  works. 


IN  BRIEF 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Disarmament  held 
hearings  on  various  aspects  of  arms  control,  January 
28-February  25.  Dr.  Hans  Bethe,  a  member  of  the 
President’s  Science  Advisory  Committee,  told  the  Sub¬ 
committee  that  the  proposed  system  to  inspect  a  nu¬ 
clear  test  suspension  could  be  strengthened  and  its  re¬ 
liability  restored.  Marquis  Childs  reported  on  Febru¬ 
ary  25  that  an  intense  behind-the-scenes  battle  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  Administration  between  those  who 
favor  and  those  who  oppose  an  agreement  to  end  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  tests. 

Congressional  Rules.  Attempts  to  liberalize  House 
Rules  and  abolish  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  were  killed  in  January.  The  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  has  since  been  alloted  $327,000 
to  carry  out  investigations  in  1959. 

The  Senate  filibuster  rule  has  been  amended  to  allow 
for  closing  of  debate  by  2  3  of  those  present  and  vot¬ 
ing.  This  amendment  is  not  expected  to  limit  the  fili¬ 
buster  significantly. 

Home  Rule  for  D.  C.  The  Administration  is  recom¬ 
mending  that  Washington  be  given  a  territorial  form 
of  government  (S.  659,  Sen.  Alan  Bible,  Nev.).  Sena¬ 
tor  Wayne  Morse,  Ore.  has  suggested  that  Congress 
create  a  Charter  Commission  to  draft  a  home  rule  bill 
(S.  J.  Res.  10). 

Indians.  Secretary  of  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton  assured 
Congress  on  February  18  that  the  Administration  will 
not  recommend  termination  of  Federal  supervision 
over  any  Indian  tribe,  unless  a  majority  of  the  Indians 
involved  “fully”  understand  and  concur. 

Health  for  Peace.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  has  been  holding  hearings  on  S.  J. 
Res.  41,  which  would  create  a  $50  million-a-year  pro¬ 
gram  for  international  medical  research.  This  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Lister  Hill,  Ala.,  and  57  other 
Senators. 


Washington  Newsletter  Service  — 

•  Twelve  issues  of  NEWSLETTER  a  year; 

•  Upon  request,  FCNL  ACTION  bulletins  in  seven  areas 
of  legislative  work; 

•  Directory  of  Congressmen  and  Voting  Record  every 
two-year  session; 

•  Upon  request,  copies  of  FCNL  testimony  before  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress; 

•  Replies  by  letter  to  requests  for  legislative  information; 

•  FCNL  Annual  Report  and  other  special  enclosures 
during  the  year. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  the  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  at  $3.00  ($4.50  abroad).  Contributions  above 
$3.00  go  to  support  the  legislative  and  research  work  of  FCNL. 

(Contributions  not  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes) 


Name . — . . . Address 

(Please  Print) 


The  Friends  Committee 
On  National  Legislation 

is  a  working  committee  of  Friends  and  likeminded  persons 
attempting  to  translate  Quaker  beliefs  into  political  education 
and  action. 

FCNL  works  particularly  with  Congress  where  national  policy 
is  enacted  into  law.  It  combines  continuous  activity  in 
interviewing  legislators,  wOh  first  hand  reporting  on  Con¬ 
gressional  developments  to  readers  of  its  WASHINGTON 
NEWSLETTER,  and  encourages  letters,  telegrams  and  visits 
to  Congressmen  when  they  will  be  most  effective. 


